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CHAPTBE III.

A FTER finishing my work, I read more at Florence than 1
have at any period of my life. Having formed the princi-
ples on which, in future, I intended to proceed in composi-
tion, and considering myself now qualified to decide upon
other artists, I determined critically to examine the literary
fiction of all countries, to ascertain how far my intentions
had been anticipated, and in what degree my predecessors
might assist me.

It appears to me that the age of versification has passed.
The mode of composition must ever be greatly determined
by the manner in which the composition can be made pnb-
lic.    In ancient days the voice was the medium by which
we became acquainted with the inventions of a poet.    In
such a method, where those who listened had no time to
pause, and no opportunity to think, it was necessary that
everything should be obvious.    The  audience who were
perplexed  would  soon  become  wearied.     The   spirit  of
ancient poetry, therefore, is rather material than metaphy-
sical, superficial, not internal.    There is much simplicitv
and much nature, but little passion, and less philosophy.
To obviate the baldness, which is the consequence of a
style where the  subject  and  the  sentiments  are rather
intimated than developed, the poem was enriched by music
and enforced by action.    Occasionally were added the en-
chantment of scenery and the  fascination of the dance.
But the poet did not depend merely upon these brilliant
accessories.    He resolved that his thoughts should be ex-
pressed in a manner different from other modes of commu-
nicating ideas,    He caught a suggestion from his sister art.
ajid invented metre.   And in this modulation he introduced